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Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 131.) 


BISHOP BURNET, 


Our historian is not content with asserting 
that Penn was on the most intimate footing 
with James, but he would have us believe that 
he countenanced—almost participated in—the | 
inhuman tyranny of that monarch. He would | 
have us believe, that in order to give a philan- 
thropic direction to the measures of the king, 
he encouraged him in acts of excessive cruelty. 
He counts upon our predilection for the mar- 
vellous so far as to persuade us to think, that 
he who, in America, was the founder of the 
freest and mildest civil institutions the world 
had yet seen, was, in Europe, the supporter of 
intolerance,—that he who was notoriously the | 
most earnest, indefatigable and successful suit- 
or for liberty of opinion, was, nevertheless, the 
promoter of political persecution for opinion’s 
sake, even to the most cruel extremities,—and 
all with the silly expectation that, by such 
means, ‘“* he would ultimately render the royal 
authority entirely subservient to the accom- 
plishment of his own religious and philanthropic 
views.” And, with all this, he gives Penn 
credit for “ such a mixture of lofty piety and 
profound sagacity, as have rarely been exem- 
plified in the records of human character.” 

“Penn was voluntarily present at the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Gaunt, an aged lady, renowned 
for her piety and charity, who was burnt alive 
for having given shelter toa person in distress, 
whom she knew not at the time to have been 

a fugitive from the rebel army of the Duke of 
Menmoethi and at the execution of Alderman 
Cornish, who was hanged before the door of 
his own house, for a pretended treason, of 
which nobody believed him to be guilty. The 
only sentiment that he is reported to have ex- 
pressed in relation to these atrocities was, that 
‘the king was greatly to be pitied for the evil 
counsels that hurried him into so much effusion 
of blood.’ ” 

“Bishop Burnet relates, that Penn, in allud- 
ing to the executions of Mrs. Gaunt and Alder- 





spectator, said that ‘ the king was greatly to be| tained in that book, cannot now be known. 
pitied and endeavoured to palliate his guilt,| Unfortunately for his defence, those charges 
by ascribing his participation in these and other | were not made public until three years after he 
atrocities to the influence that Jeffries had ac-|had been attacked by that grievous malady, 


man Cornish, which he had attended, as a | in his power to notice the serious charges con- 


quired over his mind. Unfortunately for the| which, by repeated strokes, so prostrated his 
credit of this miserable apology, the king was | physical and intellectual powers, agate leave 
not under the influence of Jeffries when he} him, at least so far as regarded his own ability 
ordered and witnessed the infliction of torture | for self-defence, at the mercy of his calumnia- 
on the Covenanters in Scotland; and the dis-|tors. Was it magnanimous, at such a time to 
| grace into which Jeffries fell shortly before the | attack the reputation of a great and good man ? 
| revolution, for refusing to gratify the king by | Accusations made under such circumstances 
professing the Catholic faith, and pretending to| should always be looked upon with suspicion, 
keep a corner of his conscience sacred from | and especially so when unsupported by concur- 
the royal dominion, shows how voluntary and | rent testimony, and contradictory to the noto- 
how limited the king’s pretended subjection to | rious tenor of the life and converstion of the 
him truly was.” accused ; and this distrustfulness should cer- 

“* When it is considered, that, after all this, | tainly not be lessoned by knowing that an old 
Penn’s eyes were not opened to the real cha-| affront rankled in the bosom of the accuser, 
racter of James, and that, on the contrary, his | which possibly might warp his judgment, if not 
friendship with the barbarous tyrant continued | impel him to an attack. One can hardly ex- 
to subsist, and even to increase, till the very | pect the testimony of a man against him whom 
last,—it seems by no means surprising that his | he greatly dislikes, to be free from bias, and, 
contemporaries should have generally regarded | it is evident enough, from Burnett’s own book, 
him as a secret abettor of all the monarch’s| that he did dislike Penn thoroughly. Had he, 
designs for the re-establishment of the church | therefore, usually, been of a careful, diserimi- 
of Rome in Britain and the destruction of Brit-| nating, and dispassionate cast of mind, one 
ish liberty. It was perhaps, fortunate for his| might still, justly, think himself entitled to sus- 
fame that the public displeasure vented itself in | pend belief, until corroborating testimony should 
this injustice ; the detection of which has con- | be adduced. 
tributed to shelter him even from the milder} Whatever may have been the previous repu- 
but more merited censure of an infatuated self- | tation of Burnet, for accuracy, it was certainly 
complacence and credulity, inspired by the flat- | not enhanced by this famous publication. One 
tering idea that he would ultimately render the | of the most acute and investigating—though 
royal authority entirely subservient to the ac-| somewhat fantastic—writers of our day, dis- 
complishment of his own religious and philan-| courses upon the Bishop after this fashion :— 
thropic views.” “How many grave historical statements still 

What does the reader think, by this time, of circulate in the world, accredited by Bishop 
the Grahame specks—the in! fatuated self-com-| Burnet and the like, which on examination 
placence that sullied the lofty piety, and the} you will find melt away into after-dinner ru- 
credulity that qualified the profound sagacity | mours,—yathered from ancient red-nosed Pres- 
of Penn? If William Penn’s character was in| byterian gentlemen, Harbottle Grimston and 
truth so disfigured, he was unquestionably a| company, sitting over claret under a Blessed 
very different man, not only from what the ge-| Restoration, and talking to the loosely recipient 
nerality of mankind have supposed, but from | Bishop, in a very loose way! Statements 
what Grahame himself began with represent-| generally with some grain of harmless truth, 
ing him to be. How can one reconcile the | misinterpreted by those red-nosed honourable 
piety and sagacity to the folly and insensibility | persons ; ; frothed up into a huge bulk by the 
ascribed to him? Perhaps the contradiction | loquacious Bishop above mentioned, and so set 
might neutralise the calumny ; but as Grahame | floating on Time’s Stream.” “1 have examin- 
supports it by authority of some repute, it may |ed most of them, and found not one of them 
be best to dwell a little upon it. fairly believable.” 

Penn is represented as having given counte-| Lest the fantastic liberty of speech, in which 
nance to two acts of royal tyranny, the first of| Carlyle indulges, may lessen, with some, the 
which was as revolting an outrage upon huma- } consideration to which his testimony is really 
nity as can easily be imagined. This imputa-| entitled, it may be well to fortify it by graver 
tion rests upon no less authority than that | authority. ‘The celebrated “Society for the 
exalted dignitary, the private chaplain of King| diffusion of useful knowledge,” the high stand- 
William—the renowned Bishop Burnet ; from ing of whose publishing committee is so gene- 
whose posthumous work, the “ History of his rally known, give this account, in their Cyclo- 
Own Time,” the information is derived. What pedia, of the Bishop’s History. They first 
Penn might have said for himself, had it been | notice the condemnation pronounced upon it by 
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many of his distinguished cotemporaries. “ [a | 
the remarkable one-sidedness of his party zeal, | 
his credulousness and general want of judg- 
ment, the looseness of his style, and, as it has 
been observed, the still greater looseness of his 
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‘only « one, ‘when the king was of another reli- | 


gion, that he would join in no counsel with | 


‘those that intended to repeal those laws that | 


enacted them. Penn said, the king would have | 


jall or nothing: but that if this was once done, | 


but a just “indignation ‘that innocence might 
| very naturally give. Penn might be well re. 
lied on in such matters, he being so entirely in 
the king’s interests. He said to me, the king 
was much to be pitied ; who was hurried into 


facts, as well as in the too great transparency the king w ould secure the toleration by a sol-| all this effusion of blood by Jeffries’s impetuous 


throughout the whole of ‘the importance of a | 
man to himself, the bishop undoubtedly g gave | 
considerable provocation to these strictures, 
Clarkson, of whom Mackintosh says, that | i 
“he is among the few writers from whom he | 
should venture to adopt a fact for which the | 
original authority is not mentioned,” gives the 


following account of the man, whose testimony | but such a toleration as required every man, | above? 


Grahame has used to detract from the good | 
name of William Penn. | 


“Bishop Burnet was at the Hague and in| obliged him to support the established church. | had been shed? 
Penn then held what has become, within the 


company with William Peon, when the latter 
was endeavouring to prevail upon the Prince | 
of Orange to join with King James in the abo. | 
lition of Tests for religion in the British realms. 
In consequence of this attempt Burnet took a 
prejudice against him ; and coupling with this 
circumstance the outcry of Papist and Jesuit, 
which induced him to suppose Penn a Roman 
Catholic, the prejudice was only the more con- 
firmed, and it was carried by him through his 
whole work of “The History of his Own 
Times,” so that he has given us there almost 
all that was current against William Penn ; but 
in no one part of it, that I have read, has he 
ever spoken well of him, even once.” 

But we need not depend on Clarkson’s ex- 





planation of Burnet’s aversion to Penn, when 
we have the evidence of it in that distinguished 
prelate’s own words :—‘ Penn, the Quaker, 
came over to Holland. He was a talking, 
vain man, who had been long in the king’s 
favour, he being the vice- admiral’s son. He 
had such an opinion of his own faculty of per- 
suading, that he thought none could stand be- 
fore it; though he was singular in that opin- 
ion :—for he had a tedious, luscious way, that 
was not apt to overcome a man’s reason, 
though it might tire his patience. He under- 
took to persuade the prince [of Orange] to 
come into the king’s measures, and had two 
or three long audiences of him, upon the sub- 
ject; and he and [ spent some hours together 
on it. The prince readily consented to a tole- 
ration of popery, as well as of the dissenters, 
provided it were proposed and passed in par- 
liament: and he promised his assistance, if 
there was need of it, to get it to pass. But for 
the Tests, he would enter into no treaty about 
them. He said, it wasa plain betraying the 
security of the Protestant religion to give them 
up- 

“ Nothing was Icft unsaid, that might move 
him to agree to this, in the way of interest ; the 
king would enter into an entire confidence with 
him, and would put his best friends in the chief 
trusts. Penn undertook for this, so positively, 
that he seemed to believe it himself; or he was 
a great proficient in art of dissimulation.” “To 
ail this, the prince answered, that no man was 
more for toleration in principle than he was: 
he thought the conscience was only subject to 
God :—and as far as a general toleration, even 
of papists, would content the king, he would 
concur in it heartily: but he looked on the 
Tests as such a real security, and indeed the 


emn unalterable law. 


“To this, the late repeal of the edict of 


of Nantes—that was declared perpetual and 
irrevocable—furnished an answer, that admnit- 
ited of no reply. So Penn’s negociation with | 
the prince had no effect.” 

The prince and bishop were for toleration, | 


before he could enjoy all the privileges of citi- | 
| zenship, to submit to the test of an oath, that | 


last sixteen years, the adopted sentiment of the 
English nation, that such a system is not tole- 
ration. He had set an example of what he 
understood by toleration, in America. 

The origin, then, of the hostility of Burnet 
to Penn was as honourable to the latter as it| 
was discreditable to the former. ‘The voice of 
an enlightened parliament has, in our day, vir- 
tually pronounced the same opinion, by adopt- 
ing the measure which was so obnoxious to the 
bishop, that its liberal and far-seeing advocate 
forfeited his favour for the remainder of his! 
days. Yet, prejudiced as he was, his manner of | 
relating the circumstance of Penn’s presence at 
the barbarous executions of Gaunt and Cornish, 





and cruel temper.” 

Grahame would impress upon his reader, 
that the only sentiment expressed by Penn, in 
relation to these atrocities, was pity for the 
king. His authority is Burnet. Did Burnet 
say so? Is no other sentiment than pity for 
the king, attributed to Penn, in the narrative 
And what did Penn mean by saying 
the king was to be pitied? Did he mean to 
say that he was innocent of the blood which 
Had Burnet’s statement been 


or explanation. 
to us through the medium of an unfriendly and 


published before disease had paralysed the in- 
tellect of Penn, we might have had his denial 
As it is, the language comes 


very inaccurate writer, 

Grahame attempts to throw more discredit 
upon Penn, by citing, in opposition to his al- 
ledged assertion, the declaration of Jeffries 
himself, that, so far from exceeding the wishes 
of the king, he had been * snubbed at court for 
being too merciful.” 

‘Thus, to adopt the language of Carlyle, “a 
vague story, due to Bishop Burnet, the watery 
source of many such,” and the declaration of 
one of the worst men that England has pro- 
duced,—are made use of by Grahame to dis- 


is calculated to leave a much less unfavourable | honour the memory of such a man as William 


impression upon the mind than Grahame’s no- 
tice of it; and even to justify the conjecture of 
Clarkson, that his object in consenting to behold 
spectacles so revolting to his feelings, might 
have been to qualify himself to make such a 
representation of the circumstances to the king 
as would tend to excite his compassion and 
ineline him to mercy in future. It would be 
natural, upon such a representation, that the 
monarch should endeavour to fix the odium of 
these cruelties upon Jeffries. Burnet’s account 
of Penn’s narration of the circumstances to 
him, affords some ground for the inference, 
that such had actually been the case. 

Speaking of Gaunt, he says:—“ She was 
condemned and burnt, as the law directs in the 
case of women convicted of treason. She died 
with a constancy, even to a cheerfulness, that 
struck all that saw it. She said, charity was 
a part of her religion, as well as faith: this at 
worst was the feeding of an enemy: so she 
hoped she had her reward with him for whose 
sake she did this service, how unworthy soever 
the person was, that made so ill a return for 
it: she rejoiced that God had honoured her to 
be the first that suffered by fire in this reign; 
and that her suffering was a martyrdom “for 
that religion which was all love. ‘Penn, the 
Quaker, t told me, he saw her die. She laid 
the straw about her, for burning her speedily ; 
and behaved herself in such a manner, that all 
the spectators melted into tears. 

‘Cornish, at his death, asserted his inno- 
cence with great vehemence, and, with some 
acrimony, complained of the methods taken to 
destroy him: and so, they gave it out, that he 
died in a fit of fury. But Penn, who saw the 
execution, said to me, there appeared nothing 


Penn. 
(To be continued.) 


—————— 
For ‘**The Friend.” 


JOUN HECKEWELDER, 


(Concluded from page 134.) 


“On the 5th of April, we crossed the Alle- 
ghany. The heavy rain of the preceding 
day , had swelled the different streams in our 
way, so that we could travel only sixteen miles 
before night. We pitched our tent on a rising 
ground near a creek. During the night a 
dreadful thunder storm came on, and we were 
awakened by the water rushing through our 
tent. We immediately laid our baggage on 
the top of the tent, to prevent it from being 
washed away, and the night being pefectly 
dark, we heaped wood on the fire, to produce 
a bright blaze, that we might see our way to a 
safer resting place. Our companion from 
Pittsburgh, a Virginian, who seemed accus- 
tomed to a life of hardships, and perfectly at 
home in such scenes as these, led the way with 
lighted firebrands, and enabled us to find the 
most shallow places. Here we crossed while 
the water was running knee deep around us. 
By dint of great exertion, we managed to save 
our horses, tents and baggage. There was no 
time to lose. The last time we crossed from 
our first encampment, we could scarcely stem 
the flood ; and in the morning the spot where 
our tent had been standing was covered by the 
deep waters. Our baggage had been com- 
pletely wetted; and as we supposed that the 
creeks we should have to pass must have risen 
during the night, we resolved to remain where 
we were till the next morning. 
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THE FRIEND. 


«The Virginian kindly offered to go out hunt- | instructor must have something to live upon, | river, Pheasants and squirrels are almost 
ing and procure us food ; and Post and myself otherwise he cannot do his duty. Now, not! worthless in summer; and the larger game of 
spent the greater part of the day together, | wishing to be a burden to you, so as to ask of| the forest was rapidly shot down by the more 
thanking God for his mercy, and reminding] you provision for my support, knowing that! expert Indians, whom hunger rendered still 
each other, that a path like ours could not be | you already have families to provide “for, I| more active. Of fish we could procure more 
strewn with flowers. The next day we con- | thought of raising my own bread ; and believed | than enough ; but in the manner in which we 
tinued our journey, and found the smaller |that three acres ‘of ground were little enough | were forced to prepare them they became taste- 
streams fordable. The Beaver river we cross-|for that. You will recollect that I told you | less, and even disgusting: and besides when 
ed in canoes with the assistance of the Indians | last year, that | was a messenger from God, | used exclusively, these are not a food calcula- 
who lived there. They also gave us somejand prompted by him to preach and make! ted to give strength to the body. We lived 
venison and bear’s fat; and one of them,| known his will to the Indians; that they also | mostly on nettles ; which grew abundantly in 
White Eyes, presented us with a few chickens. | by faith might be saved, and become inheritors | the bottoms, and of which we frequently made 
Four days after on the eleventh of April, wejof his heavenly kingdom. Of your land I do|two mealsa day. We also made use of some 
arrived at Tuscarawas on the Muskingum, af-| not want a foot; neither will my raising a suf-| other vegetables and greens. Besides we had 
ter a pilgrimage of thirty-threedays. We en-| ficiency of corn and vegetables on your land | brought along some tea and chocolate ; which 


. . 7 . . a * . 
tered our cabin singing a hymn. for me and my brother to subsist on, give me| we drank as well as we could without milk or 


“The cabin which Post had built the year|or any other person a claim to your land.’ sugar. 
before, stood on a high bank,.on theeast side| ‘ Post then retired to give the chiefs and| ‘Of course such a diet could have no other 
of the Muskingum, about four rods from the}council time to deliberate on an answer ; this| effect than to weaken us from day to day. 
stream. No one lived near us on the same side|done, they again met, when the speaker thus| Nevertheless we were obliged to clear the 
of the river; but on the other a mile down the | addressed my companion. space allotted us for a garden, and which was 
stream, resided a trader, named Thomas Cal-| “* Brother! Now as you have spoken more | covered by thick trees. When these were re- 
houn, a moral and religious man. Farther| distinctly, we may perhaps be able to give| moved the ground had to be loosened with 
south was situated the Indian town called Tus-| you some advice. You say that you are|pick-axes. ‘The wood we chopped very short, 
carawas, consisting of about forty wigwams.|come at the instigation of the great Spirit, to| so that we could roll and drag it from the en- 
A mile still farther down the stream, a few|teach and to preach to us. So also say the| closure. How often, while engaged in this la- 
families had settled; and eight miles above|priests at Detroit, whom our Father, the|borious employment without strengthening 
our dwelling, there was another Indian vil-|French, has sent among his Indian children. | food, did | think of the pieces of bread which 
lage. Well, this being the case, you, as a preach-|I had frequently seen given to the hogs; and 

“The Indians, having been aware of Post’s|er, want no more land than those do; who are| how gladly would I have shared them! 
intention, had allowed him to erect his cabin. |content with a garden lot, to plant vegetables} ‘“‘ One day some chiefs came to request my 
But during his absence, they had become sus-|and pretty flowers in, such as the French| assistance for a few days in making a fence 
picious ; fearing that this missionary scheme | priests also have, and of which the white peo-| round their land. I gladly accepted the invi- 
might prove a mere pretence, in order to en-| ple are all fond. tation, being desirous of doing anything to se- 
able the white people to obtain a footing in the} “* Brother! As you are in the same sta-| cure their good will; and I did my best to be 
Indian country, and that in course of time aj tion and employ with those preachers we allude| of service to them. At the same time, | was 
fort would be erected, and the original inhabi-|to, and as we never saw any one of those cut] enabled to restore my health and_strength ; for 
tants of the land be driven from their territory. | down trees and till the ground to get a liveli-| as long as | stayed with them, I could eatenough 
When they now observed Post marking out} hood, we are inclined to think, especially, as|to satisfy the cravings of hunger. Thus I 
three acres of ground for a corn-field, and be-|those men without labouring hard, yet look | found myself suddenly transferred as it were 
ginning to cut down trees, they became alarm- | well, that they have to look to another source} to a land of plenty, and where | had opportu- 
ed, and sent him word to appear before them | than that of hard labour for their maintenance. | nities to cultivate the acquaintance of the In- 
at the council house on the following day, and| And we think, that if as you say, the great|dian youth, and to secure the favour of the 
meanwhile to desist from doing any further| Spirit urges you to preach to the Indians, he| tribe by my industry. During my stay with 
work on the premises. On his appearance be- | will provide for you in the same manner as he| them, | received the name of ‘ Piselatulpe,’ 
fore them at the time appointed, the speaker, | provides for those priests we have seen at De-| Turtle ; by which I am still known among the 
in the name of the Council, delivered the fol-|troit. We are agreed to give you a garden| Delawares.” 
lowing address. spot, even a larger spot of ground than those 

“Brother! Last year you asked our leave | have at Detroit. It shall measure fifty steps} How to prolong Life.—For many years 
to come and live with us; for the purpose of|each way ; and if it suits you, you are at li-|there prevailed in China an extraordinary 
instructing us and our children ; to which we | berty to plant therein what you please.’ superstition and belief that the secret sect of 
consented ; and now being come, we are glad| ‘* To this proposal Post agreed, as there was| Tao had discovered an elixir which bestowed 
lo see you. no remedy ; and the lot was measured off, and| immortality. No less than three emperors 

“¢ Brother! It appears to us, that you must| we were allowed to proceed as we liked. Weldied after swallowing a drink presented to 
since have changed your mind ; for instead of| perceived at once the insurmountable difficul-|them by the eunuchs of the palace, as the 
instructing us or our children, you are cutting | ties of our situation, As was mentioned above} draught that was to confer never ending life. 
down trees on our land ; you have marked out | there was no flour to be procured at Fort Pitt.|‘* The best method of prolonging life, and of 
a large spot of ground for a plantation, as the| Neither was Indian corn to be had, as a famine | making life happy,” said a wise Mandarin to 
white people do everywhere ; and by and by,| prevailed at the time among the Indians, and| one of these infatuated princes, “ is to control 
another and another may come and do the|every grain of maize was saved for planting.| your appetites, subdue your passions, and 
same, and the next thing will be, that a fort| Potatoes were also very scarce. We were| practice virtue! Most of your predecessors, 
will be built for the protection of these intruders ; | therefore forced to depend, partly on my expert-|O Emperor, would have lived to a good old 
and thus our country will be claimed by the| ness with the gun and fishing hook, and part-| age, had they followed the advice | give you.” 
white people, and we driven further back, as|ly on the few vegetables that were to be found} Late paper. 
has been the case ever since the white people|in the surrounding forest. There were wild ; 
came to this country. Say, do we not speak|ducks in abundance; but the river being in| Spirit Licenses.—The New York Temper- 
the truth ?” some places too deep to ford, and we having no| ance State Committee have issued an address to 

“In answer to this address, Post delivered | canoe, I often had to wait very long, until they|the friends of the present Excise Law, in 
himself thus. ‘Brothers! What you say I| flew so near the bank that I could reach them| which they state the official results of the vot- 
told you, is true, with regard to my coming to| when shot. The wild geese were still more|ing last May on the question of License, or 
live with you, namely for the purpose of in-| difficult to get, as these seldom approach the| No License, as follows : 
structing you ; but it is likewise true, that an| banks, but generally keep in the middle of the| It appears that the small county of Rich- 
















































































































mond alone, has voted “license,” by a majo- 
rity of fifty votes; and that the remaining 
counties of the State have all voted “ no li- 
cense,” by majorities ranging from fifiy-nine 
to four thousand and ninety-eight—the lowest 
majority being in the county of Queens, and 
the highest in the county of Onondaga: That 
all of the eight cities of this State which were 
allowed to vote upon the question, have decided 
against licenses, by an aggregate majority of 
six thousand one hnndred and eighty-four 
votes: That of the towns from which returns 
have been received, nine are divided by a tie 
vote, one hundred and sixty-eight have voted 
* license,” in most cases but very small ma- 
jorities ; and six hundred and fifty-one, being 
about four-fifths of the whole, have voted “ no 
license,” for the most part by large majorities: 
That in each of the six counties of Cayuga, 
Rockland, Tioga, Tompkins, Warren and 
Wayne, every town has given a majority 
against licenses: while in sixteen other coun- 
ties but a single town in each has voted in 
their favour: And that in the whole State (ex- 
cept about twenty towns above referred to, 
from which returns are not yet received,) the 
majority for “no license” is sixty-seven thou- 
sand, nine hundred and eighty-four.—Late 
paper. 


oe 
Selected. 
BABYLON. 


I climbed the cliff—I crossed the rock— 
I trod the deserts old— 

I passed the wild Arabian tents, 
The Syrian shepherd’s fold ; 

Behind me far are haunts of men 
Stretched into distant gray, 

When spread before me, lone and wide, 
The plain of Shinar lay ; 

The boundless plain of far Linjar, 
Where long, long ages back, 

Abdallah read the silent stars, 
And wrote their mystic track. 


Where art thou, gem of the rich earth, 
City of far renown! 

The glory of the proud Chaldee, 
The green earth’s ancient crown! 

Where lies the lake that, gleaming wide, 
Gave back thy hundred towers! 

Where are thy gardens of delight ? 
Thy cedar shaded bowers ? 

Where, where—O, where rolls rapidly 
Thine ever-flashing river, 

Past marble gates and columned tower, 
Guarding thy walls forever ? 


There is no voice of gladness here, 
No breath of song floats by ; 

I hearken—but the moaning wind 
Is all that makes reply. 

Solemn and lone the silent marsh 
Spreads endlessly around, 

And shapeless are the ruined heaps 
That strew the broken ground. 

Sadly, above huge outlines dim, 
Sighs the lone willow bough— 

The last, last voice of Babylon, 
Its only music now. 


Son of Mandané! by whose hand 
The doomed city fell— 

The swift feet of whose soldiery 
Climbed tower and citadel ; 

Thou foundest revelry and mirth, 
Thou foundest dance and song, 
Thou foundest many a banquet fair, 
And many a joyous throng ; 
Like the death angel camest thou, 

When men were care-bereft ;— 
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And is this lone, waste wilderness 
The total thou hast left ? 


O, glorious were her palaces, 
And shrines of fretted gold! 

Then rose the fame of Merodach, 
The house of Belus old; 

And busy life was in her streets, 
Where countless nations thronged, 

Light footsteps glided through her homes, 
And mirth to her belonged. 

But prophet-voices murmured, 
Even in her festal halls! 

And angel-fingers wrote her doom 
Upon the palace walls. 


At midnight came the Persian, 
Mingling amid the crowd ; 
He heeded not the beautiful, 
He stayed not for the proud ; 
False was her fated river, 
Heedless her gods of stone ; 
He entered at the open gate, 
He passed—and she was gone! 
Her place of earth abideth not— 
Memorial she hath none ; 
Darkness and ruin thou mayst find, 
But never Babylon. 


———— 
For“ The Friend.” 


THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 
PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY, 


From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


In the Seventh month of this year [1770,] 
the merchants of New York withdrew from 
the non-importation agreement, except so far 
as related to the articles upon which parliament 
had laid a duty. This in measure unsettled 
the harmony which had existed among the 
colonies, and opened the way, and seemed in a 
measure to oblige, other places to follow her 
example. For her merchants would import, 
and by introducing the goods into America, 
become the carriers for the whole colonies. 
On the committee of merchants of New York 
informing those of Philadelphia of their action, 
they received in reply a short sharp letter end- 
ing thus: “ We cannot forbear telling you, 
that however you may colour your proceeding, 
we think you have, in the day of trial, desert- 
ed your country.” The citizens of Philadel- 
phia now exhibited greater zeal, and less dis- 
cretion, than had been their wont. A public 
meeting was held on the 19th of the same 
month, in which some very strong resolves 
were passed against the proceedings of their 
recreant brethren of the sister city, the con- 
cluding one being a non-importation with them. 
This declared they would not purchase from 
the inhabitants of New York any goods except 
alkaline salts, skins, furs, flax and hemp, until 
they should return to their agreement, or until 
the revenue act should be totally repealed. 
The hostility aroused towards New York 
in the community may be traced in such 
of the fiery placards issued at the time which 
have survived. One we may give, simply re- 
marking for information, that the citizens of 
New York had been used in all their public 
meetings held to oppose encroachments on 
their rights, to meet around a large pole, which 
was hence called the “liberty pole.” “The 
inhabitants of the city of Philadelphia, present 


their compliments to the inhabitants of New 
York, and beg they will send them their old 
liberty-pole, as they imagine they can, by their 
late conduct, have no further use for it.” 

The step taken by New York although con. 
demned by the majority everywhere in the 
colonies, opened a controversy in the papers 
as to the policy or possibility of maintaining 
the original agreement much longer. The 
newspaper writers on the subject seemed to 
have been convinced, that the non-importa- 
tion of articles of luxury, and the increase 
of home-made articles had been of great 
benefit to the colonies. ‘That they had during 
the almost total suspension of the importing 
trade, paid in a great measure, the debis they 
owed to the mother country. ‘That in short, 
they were more wealthy, and had learned to 
live with more economy and simplicity. It 
was however generally admitted that before 
long the stock of some kinds of goods of Eng. 
lish manufacture which could not be manulac- 
tured in the colonies, would be so reduced, the 
ports must be opened for their admission. 
Some of the warmest defenders of the * non- 
importation agreement” only advocated keep. 
ing it entire during another session of parlia- 
ment, and then they declared they would be 
willing, and it would be necessary, to make 
some modification. 

The consistent members of the Society of 
Friends had become very uneasy with it and 
some of its provisions, and were most of them 
persuaded it had better be repealed. They 
felt conscientiously bound to protest as Chris- 
tian Quakers against the position in which they 
found themselves placed, as accessories in 
enforcing illegal measures. They therefore, 
were anxious for the immediate modification or 
suspension of the agreement. 

In two months a great change was wrought 
in the sentiments of the merchants of Philadel- 
phia. They received information, which con- 
vinced them, that from Maryland, the back 
counties of Pennsylvania were being supplied 
with British goods of all kinds, except tea, and 
that from New York and other eastern ports, 
the inhabitants of other of the different colonies, 
were flooded with the same, Finding that 
the efforts to awaken the people in England 
to the necessity of repealing the law, had failed 
of obtaining redress, and that the trade of other 
cities was increasing at the expense of their 
own, they determined to follow the example of 
New York, so far as they deemed honourable. 
A meeting was accordingly called of the sub- 
scribers to the non-importation agreement, 
which was held Ninth month 27th, At this 
meeting it was determined by a great majority, 
that the ports should be opened to receive 
goods from England, except teas, and such 
other articles as are now or may be hereafter 
subject to a duty to rajse a revenue. But that 
no such goods should be suffered to be landed 
in Philadelphia, as were shipped from Great 
Britain “ before the 15th of January next.” 

This alteration of the original agreement 
gave great offence to some, and Friends found 
it still contained points they could not approve. 
The agitation in the public mind was now 
greater than ever, and a period of handbills 
and placards succeeded. 










In this time of great outward tumults, the 
Yearly Meeting of 1770 convened. It was 
largely attended, and was favoured with much 


solemnity and Christian unity of feeling. The | 


epistle from London Yearly Meeting contained 
much good matter, among the rest this senti- 
ment : :— May all active members both in the 
ministry and the discipline of the church, ear- 
nestly seek to be furnished for every service, 
with wisdom and power from on High, that 
whatever they undertake to do for God, and 
the edification of his people, may carry a savour 
of life, and administer comfort and encourage- 
ment to such. For woe will be the portion of 
those who offend any of these little ones so as 
to cause them to stumble and fall.” The epis- 
tle to London was prepared by John Woolman 
and Israel Pemberton, the first or exhortatory 
part being all written by John. 

“As the piously concerned from various 
parts meeting together, and in reverent atten- 
tion to Him who hath laid his yoke upon them, 
do in simplicity and godly sincerity open the 
feeling he hath given them of the state of our 
religious Society, it tends to strengthen indivi- 
duals, under the burdens they frequently bear 
in their more retired habitations,;—so one 
branch of the church thus assembled, commu- 
nicating their feelings to their brethren in other 
parts, we find by experience does frequently 
contribute to the same end. ‘This confirms 
our desires that in all these communications 
the counsel of Him who teacheth us to profit, 
and leadeth in the way that we should go, may 
be reverently attended to. 

“Through the gracious continuation of hea- 
venly regard, a living exercise remains amongst | 
us, that we as a people may feel the Heavenly 
Instructor near us, and know the pure separa- 
ted from the vile in our minds, not only in our 
meetings for solemn worship, but also in those 
for supporting the testimony of Truth. There 
isa salutation of pure love to that seed which 
the Lord hath blessed amongst you, with de- 
sires that we may all be preserved in true 
humility before Him, and in the leadings of his 
Spirit find our way opened, through the vari- 
ous difficulties that may attend us to labour 
faithfully in the present age in maintaining that 
testimony he hath given us to bear to a life of | 
righteousness and purity. 

“ And as too many under our profession, not 
being sufficiently baptized into that state where 
the voice of the Shepherd is clearly understood, 
do sometimes in the affairs of this life, depart 
from the footsteps of the flock, and increase 
the trials of those who are sincerely exercised, 
may our minds be gathered to the inward 
habitation of safety, where we may feel the 
mind of Christ, and experience him to put us 
forth in all our proceedings. 

“A remnant amongst us are sensible of the 
weight of that holy calling wherewith we are 
called, and that where those who are active in 
discipline, do manifestly depart from the ‘Truth 
as it is in Jesus, their example operates against 
the pure principle of righteousness, and ‘tends 
to leaven the minds of others into a disposition 
to look for rest in that which is distinguishable 
from perfect purity. May the sense “of these 


things be livingly impressed upon us, that all 
who have experienced the purifying work of 
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may not only be preserved from doing any 
thing against the ‘Truth, but know an inward 


preparation for those services in the church, 


which the Father of mercies intends for us, 
while we remain in this state of probation. 


“‘ May the aged amongst us, who have often! 


experienced the refining operation of Truth, 


and the sweetness of an inward sanctification, | 


carefully dwell under that which hath helped 


us, and like fathers lead the younger in that | 


humble exemplary walking, wherein there is 
peace and safety. That, while we look toward 
the day of our outward dissolution, and are 
waiting till our change come, the purified state 
of our minds may -have a savour of life in it; 


evidently accompany our declining age. May 


the Holy Spirit, by patiently abiding under it it, 


sets before them the manner in which this im- 
portant work should be engaged in. ‘That it 
should be in that pure love, which may reach the 
witness in the minds of those on whom the 
labour is bestowed,—and in that humble re- 
signed state in which the language of Truth in 
the soul may be clearly understood, and that 
Divine Leader felt to put forth, of whom it was 
prophesied, ‘“* He shall not fail nor be discour- 
aged, until he set judgment in the earth.” 

The epistle from Long Island Friends sets 
forth their earnest desires for a restoration to 
primitive zeal and brightness ; that they had 
ordered the caution issued by the Philadelphia 
Meeting for Sufferings to be circulated through 


\their meetings; and that the concern for the 
and ardent desires for the prosperity of Zion, | 


slaves was spreading. 


In reply, Philadelphia 


| Yearly Meeting says :— 
the minds of the youth be turned towards him| 


*“‘ Dear Friends, as the spirit of this world is 


who hath preserved many from the enticements unstable, and too many in following it, are 
and snares of the enemy, and whose tender estranged from the greatest of all blessings, 
mercies are yet extended that many more may | | [become] ensnared with the love of gain, and 
become the children of his family. | grievously. involved in many earthly entangle- 
“ May your hearts dear youth be humbled | ;ments,—may it be settled in our hearts to 
before him, that you may often seek for that) | watch diligently against the various enticements 
precious situation, where prayer in true resig- | to riches, and worldly greatness. May we 
nation of soul ascends to His throne, and | learn contentment in the lowest station which 
amidst the various temptations in this life, you) infinite wisdom may point out for us, and in a 
may feel the seasoning virtue of Truth to pre-|disengagement from every unnecessary con- 
serve you chaste before him, and prepare you| cern, feel our minds at liberty to wait for the 
for precious services in the church.” instruction of Him, in whose counsel there is 
Israel Pemberton’s part of the epistle follows. | safety in the greatest difficulties. This [in- 
“The accounts now given us of the cir-| struction) i is more precious to his chi!dren, than 
cumstances of Friends and the affairs of Truth |all those treasures so much sought after by 
in our several Quarters, and the epistles from|some who are not faithful to this sure guide 
all the other provinces tend to confirm our|through life. 
faith and hope, that notwithstanding many sor-| If the Son make us free, then are we free 
rowful instances appear of a declension from|indeed. Here a concern is experienced faith- 
the simplicity and integrity of our ancestors, a a|fully to abide under the cross, and feel our 
godly care and concern is maintained by a|goings so established, that we may stand fast 
considerable number of Friends in most places, |in his liberty,—humbly wait to know his will 
that our Christian discipline may be supported,|concerning us as individuals, and never enter 
and that our conversation and conduct may|into any conduct or resolutions which may 
evince to the world the excellency of the Divine|tend to shut our hearts against the renewed 
Principle we profess to follow. instruction of his Holy Spirit ; whose assistance 
“This meeting hath been attended by a|from day to day his children find a necessity 
greater number of Friends than usual, many | of seeking after. ‘Thus may we be strengthen- 
of whom though young in years, appear to|ed to persevere in a conduct answerable to the 
have a living concern for the prosperity of| purity of our principles, and feel the Light of 
Truth ; and we humbly trust, that the gracious| life so to open our understanding, that in con- 
manifestation of Divine regard with which we| ducting those affairs which properly relate to 
have been favoured, will tend to strengthen, this life, our conversation may be without cov- 
establish, and settle them in those pious desires |etousness ; the pure witness may be reached in 
which have been raised in their minds, to fill| the minds of those who are acquainted with our 
up the vacant places of divers worthy Friends, | proceedings, and our example minister instruc- 
lately removed from among us by death, who|tion to them. Thus adorning the doctrine of 











were bright and shining lights, and whose me- 
mory is precious to us.” 

The Friends of Rhode Island Yearly Meet- 
ing give the information in their epistle that 
they had this year altered their query respect- 
ing slaves. ‘They now inquired if the mem- 
bers were clear of importing, buying, or any 
way disposing of negroes as slaves? and whe- 
ther they used them well who were under their 
care; and gave those that were young such an 
education as becomes Christians? And whe- 
ther all were set at liberty that are of age, | 
capacity, and ability, suitable for freedom ? 

The reply expresses satisfaction that Friends | 
in Rhode Island were desirous that justice 


God our Saviour, and honouring him by hav- 
ing our fruits unto holiness, the glorious conse- 
quence will be, eternal life through Jesus Christ 
our Lord,” 

(To be continued.) 
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THOMAS FELL. 


A brief account of Thomas Fell, of Swarth- 
more Hall. 


This worthy man does not appear ever to 
have actually joined the Society of Friends ; he 
was, however, led by circumstances, into fre 
| quent intercourse with George Fox and other 
eminent professors of the Truth, soon after the Vv 


should be done to the oppressed Africans, a and | were ¢ called and qualified so powerfully and 
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effectually to preach and to promulgate its doc- | As. to | Margaret Fell, she | saw v that it was the| | much entrance, his open and candid mind be. 


trines, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; his Christian kindness towards these 
faithful men and their fellow-believers, was! 
constantly and freely extended, and his unity 

with them, and with their religious principles, 

ever continued to increase with his advancing | 

years. | 

He was the son of George Fell, of Furness, | 

and was born about the year 1598, probably | 

at Swarthmore, near Ulverston, or in that! 

neighbourhood. He was married about the 
thirty-third year of his age, to Margaret Askew, | 
daughter of John Askew, who was a person of | 

rank, and of anancient family. At this period | 
he was a barrister-at-law, of Gray’s Inn; he | 
was afterwards appointed a Justice of the Quo- | | 
rum in the county ; he was several times cho- | 
sen a member of parliament, and also filled the | 
office of Vice-chancellor of the county Pala- 
tine of Lancaster, and that of Chancellor of | 
the Duchy Court at Westminster ; he was also | 
a Judge on the circuit of West ‘Chester and 
North Wales. 
justice, tempered with mercy and moderation, 


Strict integrity and the love of | 


'wonted kindness and love, and perceiving that 
|in part, at least, he had been deceived by these 
levil reports, he was nevertheless seriously 
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truth, and as such, received it in the love of it ; | 


| yet, in the absence of her husband, her heart | 


was filled with sadness, being in a great strait ; 
fearing on the one hand to ‘displease her hus- | 
band, and on the other, so enamoured with the 
_excellency of the blessed truth, as to pray unto | 
the Lord that she might be preserved in it, de- 
siring no better portion. In the mean time, 
James Nayler and Richard Farnsworth came | 
thither, desiring to meet with George Fox ; as 
they remained for some little time, they were 
instrumental in confirming her faith. 

After the lapse of three weeks, Judge Fell 
was on his way towards home ; but belore he 
reached Swarthmore, he was met by several | 
military officers, a priest, together with a num- 
ber of the principal inhabitants of that neigh- 
| bourhood, who informed him of what had taken 
| place in his family, filling his mind with preju- 
dice, by false and absurd insinuations. Al- 
though received by his worthy wife, with her 


‘forth in the discourses of George Fox. 





were conspicuous features in his character ; he | offended, and much troubled to observe so snd- 


was truly a terror to evil-doers, and an encour- 
ager of such as did well; his wisdom in the| 
atfairs of life, and his many and great services, 


were highly appreciated, and he was beloved | 


and honoured in his neighbourhood by all ranks 
of people. He was an affectionate husband, 
and a tender father to his children, of whom 
they had nine. 
wife by sixteen years; they were both religi- 


His age exceeded that of his | 


den a change amongst them. Margaret Fell 
being very ‘sorrowful on this occasion, request- 


who were still with them, to come and speak 
with him on the subject. This they did, very 
wisely and moderately, yet he was, at first, 
displeased with them ; they told him they came 
in love and good-will to his house, and after 
they had further spoken he became more calm 





ously inclined, and Margaret Fell testifies of 
her husband, that “he sought after God in the 
best way that was made known to him.”— 
Their house, Swarthmore Hall, was not only 
frequented by persons of distinction in the 
world, but was also open for the frequent enter- 
tainment of ministers, and such as were esteem- 
ed godly and serious persons ; some of whom, 
who were then known by the appellation of 
lecturing ministers, often had meetings in their 
family for prayers and other religious exercises. 
Thus did these pious persons continue for about 
twenty years in this seeking state, inquiring 


after the way of the Lord, earnestly desirous | 


of serving him so as to find acceptance with 
him ; hoping that they did well, but often fear- 
ing they were short of the right way. 

In the year 1652, whilst Judge Fell was 
from home, engaged on the Welch Circuit, 
George Fox, in the course of his travels, came 


and was better satisfied; upon which, they 
were about to leave the house, but Margaret 
Fell, desirous that her husband should hear 
them further, and George Fox being expected 
there that evening, requested them to remain. 
** And then,” she informs us, “* he was pretty 
moderate and quiet; and his dinner being 
ready, he went to it, and [ went in, and sate 
me down by him. And whilst I was sitting, 
the power of the Lord seized upon me ; and he 
was stricken with amazement, and knew not 
what to think, but was quiet and still, and 
the children were all quiet and still, and grown 
sober, and could not play on their music that 
ithey were learning: and all these things made 
him quiet and still.” 

“And then at night,” she continues, * George 
Fox came ; and after supper, my husband was 
sitting in the parlour, and | asked him if George 
Fox might come in? and he said, yes. So 





to Ulverston, and was introduced to Swarth- 
more Hall, by one of his friends, who well 
knew the open hospitality of its inmates, espe- 
cially to such as laboured in the gospel. Here 
he remained all night, and on the following 


day was concerned to go to the public place of 


worship at Ulverston, there to bear his testi- 


mony to the Truth ; having obtained liberty to 


speak, he preached to the people for some time. 
At first, Margaret Fell, who was present, won- 
dered at his doctrine ; but as he proceeded, she 
was cut to the heart, and sat down in her pew, 
weeping bitterly. He returned to their house 
that night, and addressed the family and ser- 
vants, declaring to them the eternal truth as it 
is in Jesus, in such a manner as that they were 
generally convinced and converted unto God. 


George came in without any compliment, and 
walked into the room, and began to speak pre- 
sently ; and the family, and J. Nayler, and R. 
Farnsworth came all in, and he spoke very 
excellently as ever | heard him; and if all 

“ngland had been there, | thought they could 
not have denied the truth of what he said.” 
Judge Fell was well satisfied with what he had 
heard, clearly perceiving that it was no other 
than the truth ; in which conviction, he appears 
to have been from day to day more and more 
confirmed. 

On the following morning, the Priest of Ul- 
verston came to Swarthmore, and having taken 
the Judge with him into the garden, he con- 
tinued for a considerable time in conversation 
with him; he was unable, however, to find 


ed James Nayler and Richard Farnsworth, 








ing already, to some extent, pre-occupied by 
the truth which had been so powerfully set 
He 
was, indeed, so far satisfied, that when he hap- 


| pened to overhear some Friends in consultation 


respecting a place in which they might meet 
for religious worship, he promptly and on 


| ously offered them his own house, saying, 


*“* You may meet here, if you will.” Notice 
y y 


of this was accordingly given, and on the fol- 


lowing First-day, a large meeting of Friends 
assembled for the first time at Swarthmore 
Hall, where a meeting was established, and 


|continued to be held there, from 1652, until 


1690. The room appropriated to this purpose, 
was the Hall, a large room on the ground floor, 
at one end of which, within the space of a bay 
window, the floor is raised two steps ; in this 
place, it is said, G. Fox and also M. Fell 
usually took their seats. On the occasion of 
this first meeting, Judge Fell attended the public 
place of worship at Ulverston ; but he was un- 
accompanied by any of his household, except- 
ing his clerk and groom. For some time, he 
appears to have refrained from being present 


| at the meetings of Friends: it is said, however, 


that he would order his servant to leave the 

hall door unclosed, when Friends were assem- 
bled, whilst he would sit in his study, which is 
separated from the hall by a narrow passage, 
and the doors being nearly opposite, he could 
without difficulty hear what was preached, 
without being much observed. He was so 
favourably impressed with their doctrines, that 
it is believed that from the time he heard 
George Fox preach, he ceased from frequent- 
ing the worship of the Episcopal Church. “ He 
came to see,” says G. Fox, * by the openings 
of the Spirit of God in his heart, over all the 
Priests and Teachers of the world, and did not 
go to hear them for some years before he died ; 
for he knew it was the truth that | declared, 
and that Christ was the Teacher of his people, 
and their Saviour.” 

The beneficial influence with which the pure 
principles of truth pervaded the minds of this 
interesting family, soon became apparent in 
their lives and conversations, which preached 
loudly and intelligibly to those who were with- 
in the sphere of their influence ; several of the 
household afterwards became preachers of 
righteousness also in word and doctrine, and 
were instrumental in turning many from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan to 
God. Anthony Pearson, a county magistrate, 
in a letter dated in 1653, thus records the im- 
pression which a visit to Swarthmore made on 
his mind :—“ Oh! how gracious was the Lord 
to me in carrying me to Judge Fell’s, to see 
the wonders of his power and wisdom ; a family 
walking in the fear of the Lord, conversing 
daily with him, crucified to the world and living 
only to God. I was so confounded, all my 
knowledge and wisdom became folly; my 
mouth was stopped, my conscience convinced, 
and the secrets of my heart were made mani- 
fest, and that Lord was discovered to be near, 
whom I ignorantly worshipped. I have seen at 
Judge Fell’s, and have been informed from that 
precious soul, his consort, in some measure 
what those things mean, which before, I count 
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ed the overflowings of giddy brains. Dear) versal sympathy, and tears of bitter regret have | have been saved with a few minutes’ trouble.” 
heart, pity and pray for me, and let all obliga-| been shed over the bodies of the lost. ‘The | ‘True, but it is too late to shut the door when 
tions of former friendship be discharged in well | pulpit, regarding the event as full of solemnity, the horse is stolen. A 
wishes to the soul of the old family friend, that | has sought to derive from it lessons of instruc- nine.—Late Paper. 
he may partake with them of your heavenly | tion and warning for the living. ——. 
possessions.” Now look at another picture. Thousands} The right sort of stuff.—Some fifteen years 
of our fellow-men within the last six months | ago two strangers met on Charlestown bridge. 
have been killed on the field of battle; wives|One was a young man fresh and green from 
For“ The Friend.” | have been made dependent widows, and chil- the country, with his wardrobe in a bundle un- 


Methodism in the 18th Century contrasted dren helpless orphans! And yet, strange to| der his arm, and the other a resident of the 
. ds say, the mass of human suffering thus occa-|city. For some reason not easily explained 
with Methodism in the 19th. ; ; © Saad : , 
“ sioned, awakens comparatively little thought| they halted and held something like the follow- 
“ You may pour out your soul, and bemoan | and calls forth little sympathy. We shed the | ing conversation : 
the loss of true genuine love in the earth. Lost) blood of our fellow Christians, calling on God| Country Lad.—Sir, do you know any place 
indeed! you may well say, but not in the an-| to aid us in the murderous work, and shout| where | can get any thing to do? 

cient sense. See how these Christians love one! exultingly over victories which carry desolation} Citizen.—I don’t know that I do. What 

another. ‘These Christian kingdoms that are| and woe into thousands of families! Is it not | sort of employment are you seeking for? 


tearing out each other’s bowels, desolating one | Strange that the same men who are so deeply} Country Lad.—Well, I’m not particular. 
another with fire and sword! ‘These Christian} moved by the loss of a comparatively small|[ calculated on teaching school when [| left 


armies that are sending each other by thou-| number of persons in a calamity like that which | home ; but they told me, back here, that they 
sands, by tens of thousands, quick to hell! | has befallen the Atlantic, can read the details | thought | couldn’t get one about here. Do you 
These Christian nations that are all on fire | of sanguinary war as coolly as they examine | know of any stable where they want a hand? 
with intestine broils, party against party, fac-| their price-current or their bills of lading? Do| Finding the countryman was ready for any 
tion against faction t Yea, what is more | they believe that Armstrong and Dustan would | thing in the way of work, the gentleman told 
dreadful of all, these Christian churches (tell it) have found a surer passport to heaven if, in-| him where he might get employment as a hand- 
not in Gath ; but alas! how can we hide it from stead of falling before the power of the ele-|cartman, and bid him good bye. 
aim Saal afte war cae re a died struggling to destroy the 
0 st, ? ace, yel wag i-\ lives of others ! 
tinual war with each other! Oh God! how 
long will thy promise fail ? 
Joun Wester.” 
“ Preaching and fighting.—The Washing- 


stitch in time saves 


(To be concluded.) 








It was not long after this casual interview 
that the young man sought out his adviser and 
Alas! what a stupendous crime is war,|thanked him for helping him toa place. He 
which thus perverts the intellect and smothers | had found the place to which he had been re- 
those feelings of humanity by which God has | commended, and had then full employment in 
|sought to bind the human race together as aja retail grocer’s store, in carting packages and 
ton correspondent of a New York paper writes | family of brothers! I[t surely cannot much | doing jobs of different kinds. From this hum- 
the following :-— longer endure the light which reveals its hide-| ble beginning, he worked along in ‘he world, 
“*Rey. Henry Slicer of the Methodist Epis-| ous deformity. Where are the ministers of|to be clerk in the store, then into a wholesale 
copal church preached for the Baltimore vol-|the Prince of Peace, that they do not utter alestablishment, and finally to be a partner in 
unteers at the marine barracks to-day ; and he testimony against it!—Presbyterian. the same concern. He is now reputed to be 
exhorted them like one of the patriarchs of the worth from fifty thousand to seventy-five thou- 
revolution. He exhorted them to fight, and) A stitch in time saves nine.—Not merely | sand dollars. 
to fight like men, and to beware above all| in stockings ; it holds in every article in busi-| So much for energy and perseverance, with 
things, of being shot in the back. He said it} ness, a willingness to do any honest work for a liv- 
was a leading principle of Christianity to stand} A woman wants to use a dish, a spoon, ajing. Men of such sort of stuff, who if they 
up, life or death, for our country. He had/ pail, a tumbler, or something else. When she|cannot at once do what they would, will do 
been himself a soldier, and though past the| has done for that time, she does not clean it,| what they can, with the ordinary blessing of 
vigour of youth, he felt a strong desire to be} for she will put it up dirty and wait till she has| Providence, are quite sure to succeed in the 
one again. ‘The man who would not fight for|a number of articles to clean. By and by | world.—Boston Traveller. 
his country, was hardly to be trusted in the| every thing is dirty, and half a day must be —— 
chances of saving his own soul. In brief, the | devoted to washing and scrubbing ; whereas, Visiting the Poor.—I can imagine hardly 
‘boys’ said he spoke like a book.’ ” | had every thing been cleaned at first separate-| any thing more useful to a young man of an 
Pr. One of the soldiers in the barracks in allu- | ly, it would only have filled up little vacancies | active and powerful mind, advancing rapidly 
sion to the above says, ‘ We had divine service | of time which would not otherwise have been| in knowledge, and with high distinction, either 
onthe Sabbath; . . . .« [ was deprived of list- employed—the time never would have been | actually obtained or close in prospect, than to 
ening to the first, in consequence of being sta-| perceived. Every thing that is left dirty, tends | take him—or much better, that he should go of 
tioned on guard, but from what I can under-| to sour something about it—a few dirty articles | himself—to the abodes of poverty, and sick- 
stand, it tended more to inspire us with love of| in the closet, make it necessary to clean and|ness, and old age. Every thing there is a 
country, and the blessings of civil and religious | scrub the whole, as often again as would other-| lesson ; in every thing Christ speaks, and the 
liberty, (which I admit is indispensable in rea-| wise be necessary. A stitch in time saves| Spirit of Christ is ready to convey to his heart 
son,) than the immortality of the soul and the} nine. all that he witnesses. Accustomed to the com- 
love of God.’ Baltimore Sun. A man sees a post of his fence falling ; one | forts of life, and hardly ever thinking what it 











It is due to our Methodist brethren, to say,| post commands but little attention; the fence 
that the more pious members amongst them| will answer for this summer. ‘The next spring 
are deeply grieved with the above, and have|the frost leaves the land, and loosens half a 
Written strongly aod ably in condemnation | dozen posts near it, and the weight of the lean- 
of it. ing fence pulls it down, and half a dozen 

Baltimore, First month, 1847. lengths with it. 

—— A clapboard gets loose, or a shingle upon 

Something Strange.—The loss of some|his house. One clapboard off can do no great 
forty lives by the wreck of the Atlantic appall-| injury, says the man—he neglects it—but rain 





would be to want them, he sees poverty and all 
\its evils; scanty room, and, too often, scanty 
fuel, scanty clothing, and scanty food. Instead 
of the quiet neatness of his own chamber, he 
finds, very often, a noise and a confusion, 
which would render deep thought impossible ; 
instead of the stores of knowledge with which 
his own study is filled, he finds, perhaps, only 
a Bible. Then let him see—and it is no fan- 





ed the whole community, The sufferings of|and snow get in unperceived—and in a year|cied picture, for he will see it often, if he looks 


the unfortunate passengers and crew of that| or two twenty clapboards are rotten and fall 


for it—how Christ is to them that serve him, 


ill-fated steamer during the thirty-six hours | off by wholesale. “ Ah,” says the man, * this} wisdom at once, and sanctification and bless- 


preceding the final catastrophe awakened uni-| has been neglected too long. All this might/ing. He will find, amidst all this poverty, in 


" 
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those narrow, close and crowded rooms—| returned from the dead letter office at Wash-| valuable documents and pamphlets kindly 


amidst noise and disorder, and sometimes want | ington, having been misdirected.—Late paper. | transmitted by our obliging Dublin correspon. 
of cleanliness, also—he will see old age, and | —_—— dent, for which he will please accept our 














sickness, and labour, borne not only with pa- | 
tience, but with thankfulness, through the aid 
of that Bible, and the grace of that Holy Spirit | 
who is its author. He will find that, while his | 
language and studies would be utterly unintel- 
ligible to the ears of those whom he is visiting, 
yet that they, in their turn, have a language 
and feelings to which he is no less a stranger. 
And he may think, too—and, if he does, he 
may forever bless the hour that took him there 
—that in fifty years or less, his studies, and 
all concerned with them, will have perished | 
forever ; whilst their language and their feel- 
ings, only perfected in the putting off their 
mortal bodies, will be those of all-glorified and 


Horrors of Monterey.—A young soldier | thanks. 


named Wynkoop, of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
was in the fight at Monterey, writes home to | 
his friends as follows : 

“ During the fight of the second day, a flag’ 
of cessasion was sent to the Mexicans, request- 
ing a few hours to bury the dead, which were 
strewed in frightful piles over the field. 


Among the pamphlets referred to, is A Brief 
Account of Thomas Fell, of Swarthmore Hall, 
published, as would appear, for the first time 
in the course of last year. ‘The scenes and 
events of Swarthmore Hall hold a conspicuous 
and interesting place in the early history of 


This | our religious Society, and though Judge Fell 


was refused, and the wounded and dead lay | himself refrained from uniting with the rest of 
where they fell, beneath the rays uf a scorch-| his family in becoming joined in membership, 


ing sun, till the battle was ended. It was then | 


yet of his love to the Society, and his attach. 


almost impossible for our men to bear the; ment to its principles, he gave many noble, 


stench while they heaped the dirt over the poor 
fellows where they lay. The bodies of the 


dead were as black as coals; many of them} 








all-wise spirits, in the presence of God and of | 
Christ.— Arnold. 





Loadstone on Lake Superior.—The editor | 


of the Detroit Advertiser has received a letter|were rolling like hail stones over the field,| y 


were stript of their clothing by the Mexicans 
during the night. 
wounded during the first day’s fight, crawled 
into ditches and holes to avoid the balls which 


from J. Houghton, Jr. stating that among the| whence, exhausted by the loss of blood, they 


many discoveries which have been made in the 
Mineral Regions of Lake Superior during the 


past season, there has been one which is of | 


great interest to the man of science. It is the 
discovery of native Loadstone, a variety of the 
pleisto-magnetic iron ore. It was discovered 
by Bela Hubbard, Esq., who was carrying on 
a geological connexion with a United States 
linear survey, and who has collected the only 
specimens ever obtained in that region. He 
was led to the discovery by noticing the great 
fluctuations in the bearing of the magnetic 
needle, 


two miles north westerly from Presque Isle. | year. 





were unable to crawl, or give signs of distress. 
As a consequence, many perished, though 
some who were found in this condition, were 
removed and are recovering.” — Zanesville 
Whig. 

—_— 

American Rail-road Iron.—The first bar 
of railroad iron was made in 1844, and there 
are now sixteen or eighteen foundries at which 
it is made, and these make over one hundred 
and twenty thousand tons per annum, ‘This 
amount is sufficient to lay four miles of rail- 


Its locality is Middle Island, which is|road per day, or twelve hundred miles per 


The progress of this manufacture, in 


The island is granite, traversed by dykes of|the short space of two years, in this country 
greenstone trap, in two of which (having a|is very remarkable, and is a strong manifes- 


course nearly north and south,) the Loadstone 
was found. It is of a crystaline or granular 
structure, and might, by slight examination, be 
mistaken for a variety of granite. “It exhibits 
the polarity, the opposite sides of the same 
specimen attracting and repelling the north 
end of a needle, It also attracts iron filings. 
The Loadstone of different portions of these 
dykes was observed to exhibit diflerent powers 
of magnetism. 

Although this portion of the Mineral Region 
had been thoroughly examined by competent 
geologists during a period of several years, yet 
the existence of native Loadstone remained 
unknown, and this circumstance is a farther 
proof of the imperfect knowledge possessed of 
the various minerals of that interesting coun- 
try, and that the richest discoveries and de- 
velopments may yet remain to be made. 





A Sad Mistake.—V. B. Howard, a worthy 
clerk in the Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, was 
last Spring charged with purloining $200 from 
a letter which Chambers and Harris, of that 
city, deposited in the office to be sent to 
Springfield, but which never came to hand, 
The charge against Howard, almost drove him 
to despair. He immediately resigned and 
volunteered for Mexico, where, being of a fee- 
ble constitution, he fell a prey to disease and 
died on the march from Matamoras to Camar- 
go. Last week the letter with the money was 


tation of American enterprise and skill. 





Intemperance.—A large proportion of the 
money spent for intoxicating drink comes from 
the pockets of the labouring poor. The late 
Catholic Bishop of New York, Bishop Iubois, 
declared: “1 have found that the labouring 
classes, under my charge, in the city of New 
York, pay for drams alone, at the grogshops, 
nine hundred thousand dollars annually.” It 
|appears almost incredible that this immense 
|sum should be extracted from the hard earnings 
of a part only of the labouring population of 
New York, and they mostly foreigners. No 
wonder that city has to pay eight hundred 
thousand dollars annually to support her poor 
and defray the expenses of her police! No 
wonder that murders and suicides abound! No 
wonder that upwards of six hundred sudden 
deaths require the expense of a Coroner’s In- 
quest in a single year! No wonder that fifty 
drunkards are arrested every day, and a thou- 
|sand dollars paid in a year for carting help- 
less drunkards to prison !—Late paper. 
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We have postponed longer, than was pro- 
per, acknowledging the receipt of a number of 


Several of those who were | curtailment. 





magnanimous, and disinterested proofs, well 
meriting commemoration, in a separate bio- 
graphical sketch. We think our readers will 
commend our determination to insert it without 
(See page 141.) 





Our esteemed friend of Cayuga county, N. 
, is informed that his letter containing a note 
of $10, his contribution for the relief of the 
distress in Ireland, came duly to hand, and the 
money was paid over to the Committee for 
collections. 





Our esteemed friend of New Garden, Pa., 
will please accept our thanks for his attention 
in procuring and forwarding the names of five 
new subscribers to “The Friend.” ‘The ten 
dollars has been duly placed to their credit, and 
the papers will be forwarded according to di- 
rection. So good an example we hope will be 
followed in other places, 





Diep, at her residence in the vicinity of Springho- 
rough, Ohio, on the 4th of the Eleventh month, 1546, 
in the 73d year of her age, Resrcca Garrertson, wid- 
ow of John Garretson, after a very painful illness, 
which she bore with Christian patience and fortitude. 
She was a member of Springborough Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, and had filled the important station of 
an elder with propriety many years ; her removal from 
the church militant will be keenly felt by surviving 
friends. 


——, on the 11th of the Twelfth month, 1846, Sax- 
veL Woopy, a member and elder of Spring Monthly 
Meeting, North Carolina, in the 73d year of his age. 





, on the 14th of Twelfth month, of congestive 
fever, Moses Moore, a member and overseer of Sads- 
bury Monthly Meeting, aged 35 years. 





» Mary Moore, wife of the above Moses Moore, 
of congestive fever, T'welfth month 22d, aged 31 years. 
They were diligent in attending religious meetings, 
careful in bringing up their children in plainness and 
simplicity, and excelled in a peaceful Christian de- 
meanor towards all with whom they had intercourse, 
so that few have left so bright an example behind 
them ; and their friends have cause rather to rejeice, 
than mourn at their removal, believing that “ they 
have been taken away from the evil which is to come.” 





,at her residence in Morcland, Montgomery 
county, Pa., on the 10th instant, Mary Srencer,4 
useful member and elder of Horsham particular and 
Abington Monthly Meeting. 


—,on the morning of the 16th instant, at the 
residence of his mother, Jonaraan Suormaxer, of this 
city, in the 59th year of his age. 
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